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EXTRACT of a LETTER 
Right Hon. Lord Viſcount IId. 


My Loan, 


WHEL ers are recording the fame of your 
VV Brother in the American war, there is an 
unaccountable ſilence obſerved in reſpe&@ to your 
Lordſhip's exploits. Whether this ſilence is owing 
to the general eſteem for your naval abilities, or to 
the attention of the Public being engaged by the 
memorable actions of your Brother, I ſhall not de- 
termine, But as every man who accepts of a pub- 
lic truſt, ought, if he executes it with honour and 
fidelity, to receive reward and applauſe; if with 
indolence and negleR, diſgrace and condemmationz 
I mean to reſcue your Lordſhip's name from the 

oblivion under which it is likely to remain. 
Upon the revolt of the Colonies, your friends 
ſolicited, and your Lordſhip accepted of the com- 
mand in America. Your kin and bravery were 
univerſally acknowledged; and yourcoun iry formed 
the higheſt expectations of your ſucceis. The 
nature of your commiſſion was twofold—To ſettle 
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amicably the matters in diſpute between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies, by an offer to redreſs their 
grievances; and to reduce them, by arms, if re- 
fractory, to their reaſonable obedience, The terms 
of accommodation were adjuſted by your own ideas 
of right, and of what, in your opinion, the Ame- 
ricans ought with gratitude to embrace, 

On your arrival in America you met a delegation 
from the Congreſs, the pretended repreſentatives of 
the Colonies, for they were not appointed, nor was 
their conduct approved of, by one fifth part of the 
7 29 Theſe delegates refuſed to treat with your 

ordſhip in ſuch manner as you thought conſiſtent 
with the dignity of your Sovereign. At this time 
you knew that their affairs were in the greateſt con- 
fufion; that violent parties agitated the whole 
country; that one of theſe parties, conſiſting of the 
far greater part of the people, were zealouſly at- 
tached to the Britiſh government. The civil powers 
of the new ſtates were not eſtabliſhed : their troops 
were undiſciplined, and in a great degree deſtitute 
of neceſſary appointments: they had then formed 
no naval or military e ene and their future 
in your power. Their 

orts were naked and defenceleſs, and their new 

tes were without foreign connections, while a 
Britiſh fleet, of an amazing force, was riding in 
their principal harbour, and an army equally great 


was landed in their country, 


Every man who wiſhes to reduce a country, will 
make the minds of the people the firſt great objects 
of his attention; and theſe are often more eaſily 
gained by policy than force. This truth has been 
confirmed a thouſand times by experience. And 
in no country did the prejudices and attachments, 
the diſtractions and weakneſs of the inhabitants, 
ever promiſe more ſucceſs, in a negociation with a 
people at large, than was at that time offered in 
America. Ren: . 
The Congreſs and their adherents had publicly 
declared, © that the Britiſh government did not _ 
8 1 Es | ten 


*, 


(5s) 
tend to redreſs the American grievances; that they 
were reſolved to tax the Coloniſts without their con- 
ent; and that it was the direct x of your 

Sovereign to reduce them to a ſtate of abſolute ty- 
ranny.“ And to impreſs theſe aſſertions on the 
minds of the people, they further declared, that 
they had ſound, in the conference of their members 
with your Lordſhip, that your * commithon con- 
_ tained no other pc we Fi of importance than what 
was expreſſed in the act of parliament, viz, that of 
granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the 
Commiſſioners ſhould think proper to make, and of 
declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
King's peace, upon ſubmiſion. All this was done, 
as it were, in your preſence, Every argument they 
could invent, was induſtriouſſy diſperſed to ſupport 
theſe falſchoods, and to retain the people under 
this deluſion. Many ſaw the deception, and many 
ſuſpe&ed, and yet dreaded the truth of their aſſer - 
tions, Theſe ſuſpicions and fears were ſtrongly 
operating on the minds of a conſiderable part of the 
people. Many heſitating under the influence of 
the firſt, remained unconcerned with the rebellion, 
and others under the ſecond, were led to take up 
arms in favour of Congreſs, But all of them hoped 
on your arrival to ſee ſome explicit offers to redreſs 
their grievances, They wiſhed to know clearly 
what Government expected from them, and on 
what terms. And they had reaſon to expect from 
vour Lordſhip and your Brother, Commiſſioners 
of their Sovereign, and who beſides had aſſumed 
the character of friends to America, that you would 
explain, without reſerve, that meaſure of liberty 
with which they were iu future to be governed. 
It was not to be expected, that any thing ſhort of 
an explicit declaration of your powers could con- 
fute thoſe falſehoods, and remove thoſe ſears which 
had been impreſſed on their minds with ſo much 
art and induſtry by the Congreſs, And yet your 
firſt declaration of the 2oth of June 1776, contained 
nothing more than an intimation of your power to 
3 3 | „grant 
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& grant free and general pardons,” and to reſtore 
the Colonies © to the peace of his Majeſty ;” and 
in that of 19th of September following, you only 
fignify your deſire © to confer with his Majeſty's 
well: affected ſubjects, and that his Majeſty was 
diſpoſed to direct a reviſion of his royal inſtructions, 
Ec. and to concur in the reviſal of all acts by 
which his ſubje&s may think themſelves aggrieved.” 
If, my Lond. your authority was more extenſive 3 
if „ you and your Brother had full powers to com- 
promile the diſpute between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, upon terms advantageous to both; and if the 
obtaining thoſe terms detained you two months in 
England,” as you declared in your meſſage to the 
Congreſs by General Sullivan; and if upon a“ per- 
petual grant of taxes by the reſpective Aſſemblies 
to the . you had the power to engage, that a 
formal relinquiſhment ſhould be made of taxation 
over the Colonies,” as we muſt conclude you had 
from your letter to Lord Drummond; why did you 
content yourſelves, in your firſt declaration of 2oth 
June 1776, with only declaring them to be thoſe of 
« granting free and general pardons, and of reſtoring 
the Colonies to the peace of his Majeſty ?” Ane 
after you had met the Delegates of Congreſs, when 
they declared to the people, that you had no other 
wers but thoſe mentioned in your firſt declaration, 
Vhy did you, in your addreſs to the people of 19th 
September, only ſignify to them that you were “ de- 
firous to confer with his Majeſty's well affected ſub- 
gefts;” and that his Majeſty was diſpoſed to direft 
a reviſal of his royal inſtruftions,” &c. and that he 
was 8 7 “to concur in the reviſal of all acts by 
which his ſubjects may think themſelves aggrie ved“ 


This, my Lord, was truly a delicate mode of declar- 
ing your powers, and his Majeſty's gracious in- 


tentions towards his well- aſfected fſubjefts. It was 
too polite for a warrior, and too ambiguous for 
Commiſſioners from a ſtate that was determined to 
obtain juſtice. To the Rebel Congreſs, Who had 
taken up arms againſt your Sovereign, and were 
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reſolved to reject every propoſal with contempt, | 


however juſt, you were more explicit; to the 
„ wellLaffected,“ who wiſhed to embrace them with 
cordiality, you were equivocal, and obſcure, ' + 


But why did you - publiſh this addreſs to the 


925,008 at all? Was it to refute the infamous falſe- 


oods alledged by the Congrels, that your Sovereign 
intended to reduce them to abſolute deſpotiſm ? 
Was it to contradict their public declaration, that 
you had no power but to“ grant pardons, and to 


reſtore the Colonies to the peace cf the Crown“ 


No, my Lord: it was rather calculated to confirm, 


than diſprove, thoſe falſehoods; for it amounted to 


nothing more than that you had a power to“ confer”? 
not to treat, not to confirm, or even to give afſu- 


_rances of the confirmation of what you had to pro- 


poſe;) and that his Majeſty was diſpoſed to direct à 


reviſion of the acts, not that he had directed you to 


reviſe them, Surely this was not the mode to 
alienate the minds of the people from the Congreſs, 


to convince them of the juſtice of the Britiſh go- 


vernment, or to gain them over to your country. 
Again, my Lord: after the ſucceſſes of your 
Brother in Long Ifland, New York, the White Plains, 
and Ferſeys; when you were in poſſeſſion of the 


whole province of New Jerſey, and Pennſylvania 


was at your feet; when the terror of the Britiſh 
arms had ſtruck a panic into almoſt every diſloyal 
breaſt, and the Congreſs themſelves had given u 
all as loſt; why did you not embrace this critical 
moment, when the minds of men were thus pre- 
pared for the purpoſe, to explain with preciſtion the 
right intentions of Government towards them 
1 hy did you not take a ſingle ſtep towards recon» 
ciling the province you had then conquered, as an 


example to the reſt? This policy was ſo obvious, 


fo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of your commiſſion, 
that it could not poſſibly have eſcaped your atten- 


tion. You muſt have ſeen, that, circumſtanced as 
the Colonies were at the times I have mentioned, 
this meaſure would have reſcued the unhappy 


people 
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people from their deluſion; would have brought 


multitudes over to the ſide of Government, and 
greatly weakened the rebellion, if it had not been 
the means of compelling the Congreſs to lay down 
their arms, and accept of the terms propoſed. And 
yet it is a truth, that you and your Brother ſtill con- 
tented yourſelves with only publiſhing again an 
offer of pardon, without the ſeaft intimation of your 

powers, There is ſomething ſo equivocal, ſo in- 
explicable in this whole conduct, fo inconſiſtent 
with the tenor of your truſt, with the ſervice of your 
Sovereign, with the practice of all ſenſible men, 
and even with the dictates of humanity itſelf, that 
It is impoſſible to trace it up to a juſtifiable motive. 
- The refuſal of Congreſs to treat but upon their 
own terms, and your Lordſhip's declining to make 
an appeal to the people at large, by opening to them 
the extent of your commiſſion, was an appeal to 
the ſword. From that moment your firſt commiſ- 


ſion ceaſed; and it became your duty to deviſe 


every meaſure your naval abilities could ſuggeſt, 
and to exert every power your Sovereign had put 
into your hands, to ſuppreſs the rebellion. - 
For this purpoſe you and your Brother were 
entruſted with the command of a force vaſtly ſu- 
perior to the object. We have ſeen him in Ame- 
rica at the head of 40,000 high-ſpirited veteran 
troops, perfectly diſciplined an 1 The 
northern army, in addition, was ordered to co-ope- 
rate with them, The Congreſs, with their utmoſt 
exertions, were not able to bring into the field, at 
any one time, more than 18, ooo men, for the moſt 
part not 8000, and at ſeveral times leſs than 4000; 
and theſe were new · raiſed, undiſciplined, and badly 


appointed troops. The force delivered to your 


Lordſhip's command, was more ſuperior to its ob- 


ject than that of your Brother. You had, in the 
year 1776, fixty-fix, and in the year following eig lity- 


ene, veſſels of war, of every ſize and draught of 


water that could poſhbly be of ſervice in that caun- 


try. Their force was moſt extravagant, and their 
5 | | numbers 
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numbers more than ſufficient to line the whole 
American coaſt, from Boſten to the Savanna, when 


ſtationed within ſight one of another, had it been 
neceſſary, The naval force of the Congreſs was no 


more than twelve veſſels, of the ſmaller ſize, and 


none exceeding 32 guns. 


See, my Lord, an eſtimate of the force conivitiphl; 
to your direction, and of that which you had to 
contend with. The one is ſo great, and the other ſo 
trifling, that all proportion is loſt i in the compariſon. 


A E1sT of the SHIPS of War on the North-American 
Station in the Years 1776 and 1777. 


N. B. ne which are marked * were Jent out in 1777 


My . Co 8 OY ee 


Guns, y Guns. 
Hows 70 *Diamond 23 
Aſia 64 Lark 32 
Somerſet 64 Richmond 32 
Eagle 64 Amazon 32 
* Ambuſcade 64 Thetis 32 
Briſtol 50 Liverpool 28 
Centurion 50 Active 28 
Chatham 50 Carysfort 28 
Experiment 50 Cerberus 28 
1 go Fox 28 
ſis 50 Lizard 28 
Preſton 50 Milford 28 
Renown # — 50 volebay 9 
Phoenix 44 . Syren 28 
Roebuck 44 Tartar 28 
*Rainbow 44 Triton 28 
Blonde 32 Acteon 28 
Brune 32 BBoreas 5 28 
Emerald 32 Deal-Caſtle 24 
„ 4 RIS, 2 | Fowey 24 
Orpheus 1 4 Greyhound 24 
*Peart> 32 Glaſgow * 24 
Thames 32 Mercury 4 + 
Ambuſcade 32 *Daphne 20 


*Camilla 


. Sa 9 


— 


excluſive of the Romney of 36 50 guns, the Cities | 
of 28, the Aldborough of ao, an 


on the Newfoundland: ſtatio u. 


A Lisr of the REBEL NAVY in 1776, 


armed ſchooner 


666 
ES 5 Guns. | Guns. 

Camilla 20 Otter | 19 
Lively 20 Viper | 10 
Roſe | 20 *Carcals — 4 
Scarborough 20 Cruizer 9 | . 
Sphynx | 20 Savage | 8 
Falcon 18 OS: | 
Ferret 18 Thunder, a bomb. 
Merlin 18 „ 
Atalanta 16 Armed Veſſels. 
King's-fiſher 16 Canſo 
Senegal 16 Cherokee F 
Thames 16 Diligent | 
Tamer 16 Gaſpee { 
Nantilus 16 Halifax | 

Scorpion 16 Magdalene 
Martin 14 Hope 

Swan 14 St. John 
Hawke 10 Sultana 


Guns. 
The Alfred 32 
Columbus 24 5 
Portſmouth 20 * 
An ordinary merchantſhip 
| - converted into an armed ve 
Defence 16 ſel; which did not anſwer the 
; | purpoſe, and therefore never 
ö 8 | Was at ſca. | 
Andre-Doria 16 8 
| | aken by a frigate © 
Cabot I 3 Lord Howe's fleet, 
Northampton 14 . 
Hornet wo | 


Waſp 


8 


— 


1 i 


: 4 ; 41s , : 5 TH 
Waſp _—— 
Fly . 6 


vice only, and inca- 


pable of going to ſea. 


2 Catties . 2 5 each, built for river: ſer- 
In 1777, the following ſhips were added to the 


above liſt: 
 C Blown up in the Weſt In- 
The Raflalph . --/--29 ; dies by a Britiſh frigate, 
| | Taken by Sir G Colli 
The Hancock, 37 T oy oo Crop 
Province F. | 
„„ | aken by the Emerald frigate 
Virginia 283 under Lord Howe. 
Cumberland WEE”. eg 
Boſton | 28 ” 
KARE: 20 


— 


| . Taken by Lord Cornwallis at 
Delaware 28 3 Philadelphia. 


The Waſhington 36 Theſe veſſels were not built and 


fitted out until the latter part 
Effingham RE — of 1777. They had {com 
Provincial Ship 16 been at ſea, when the army ar- 
Race-Horle 10 rived at Philadelphia; and 
Schooner 8 wvVeere either burnt by the Rebels 
Sloo g) immediately after the taking 
Brig Packet 6 of Mud-Iſand-Fort, or in the 


expedition commanded b 
4 Xebecks, each 10 On eee Maitland, 


2 Fireſhips | in the Spring 1778, up to 
2 Floating Batteries, L Trentown. | 


Add to this, that their ports and harbours, when 
you arrived, were, for the moſt part, naked, with- 
out fortifications or cannon. Nor could they pro- 


cure the latter, except from foreign parts. Immenſe 


rewards were offered for caſting them; but their 
metal was too brittle, or their workmen unſkilful, 
Their powder was of their own manufacture, and 
very inferior in ſtrength, | 

| | 2 | While 


( 12 
While the General was carrying on his operations 
within the country, it was expected that, with a 
force ſo great, your Lordſhip would have diſtreſſed 
the Rebels without, by ing their ſhips of 
war, blocking up their harbours, and cutting off 
their foreign ſupplies, Should it be aſked, how 
you have complied with theſe expectations, what 
an{wer would you make? With all-this immenſe 
force, what plans did you contrive to annoy your 
feeble enemy? What ports did you block up? 
What veſſels of war did you deſtroy or take? Or 
what foreign ſupplies did you cutoff from America ? 
It is unfortunate, my Lord, that your communica- 
tions with Government have not been laid before 
the Public. Had that been done, we might poſ- 
ſibly have learned from yourſelf your own exploits, | 
However, if we have not theſe communications to 
ſhew what your Lordſhip did, it is impoſlible to 
- conceal from us what your Lordſhip might have 
done, and did not; and it is probable we may, 
upon enquiry, arrive at material poſitive truths by 
1 N proofs. NE | > 15 
do not intend, my Lord, to trace your naval 
manceuvres in detail, I ſhall content myſelf with 
holding up to your Lordſhip and the public a 
mirror, in which may be ſeen the great out-lines of 
your coriduct. As to naval expeditions, I never 
heard of one attempted or even projected, although 
it is undeniably tiue, that there was no harbour 
between Boſton and Charleſtown that could have 
reſiſted, with ſucceſs, two of your larger and two 
of your middle-ſized veſſels: and that there were 
many, in which their armed and trading veſſels lay, 
without a fingle gun on land for their protection: 
even the port of Boſton remained unfortified until 
the arrival of D'Eſtaing; and the port of Philadel- | 
phia was covered only by a half-finiſhed battery f 
| ſeven ordinary guns, placed on a flat piece of | 
ground, not higher than the, margin of the river, 
until fourteen months had elapſed after your arrival, 
The ports of Little and Great Egg Harbour, within 
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one day's fail of your head quarters; thoſe of 

| Sinepuxent, Matchapungo, and Rock Inlet, within 
two days fail; and the ports in the Chefapeak, and 
the Albemarle Sound, were all together defenceleſs. 
Thele were the Places in which the Rebel naval 


force was to be found, and from which the trade 
of the Middle Colonies was carried on; and it re- 


aired but little of that gallantry you diſplayed. in 
5 5 former war to deſtroy them. 


But if the deſtroying the Rebel naval force was 


not an object of your proweſs, the nation might 
have expected that you would at leaſt have blocked 
up their ports; and yet with all your force, you 
did not block up the ports of any one Colony, The 
New England roads and harbours, during the much 
greater part of the time of your command, were 
entirely neglected. Here they built moſt of their 
principal veſſels of war, fitted out by far the greater 


number of their privateers, and from hence ey 


traded with foreign countries, Their outward- 
bound cargoes were indeed of no great value, being 

rincipally lumber. No tobacco or indigo was to 
55 found on board them; and their return-cargoes 


conſiſted chiefly of naval and military ſtores; both 


of them of too ſmall value to be worthy of your 
Lordfhip's attention. If a few frigates were ſent to 


the mouth of the Delaware, they were never ſeen 


but once ſo*high up as Reedy and, their REA 
STATION. And the ports of Little and Great Egg 
Harbours, which ſerved all the purpoſes of trade to 


the merchants of New Jerſey and Pennſylvania, 


were left entirely open, If the like number were 


ſent to the mouth of the N in ſearch after 


the large ſhips laden with tobacco; the ports of 


Sinepuxent, Matchapungo and Rock Inlet, were 


equally neglected. And if a few veſſels of war 
were cruiſing in ſearch of the ſhips laden with in- 


diigo from South Carolina, the trade in the Albemarle 


Sound was an object unworthy of your attention, 

If you really intended to have blocked up the 

trade of the Colonies, you might have performed I 
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and thoſe belonging to Maryland and V 
Sinepuæent, ee Rock Inlet or Albemarle 


and thence acroſs that bay in ſhallops to 


4. 


4 


with one-ſixth art of your force. The method 
you purſued of ſuffering your frigates to lie a ſmall 
| 8 tion of their time within the mouths of extenſive 


ays, and cruiſing the remainder without, did not 


afford the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs. It was, indeed, 


wiſely calculated to encourage the Rebel merchants 
fo load their veſſels, and to decoy them out to ſea; 
and it had theſe effects. But your principal defign 
of taking them proved, in a great meaſure, unſuc- 
ceſsful. The captains of the Rebel veſſels were too 


wiſe not to wait for the favourable opportunities, 


Gales and high winds often happen in America, 
Theſe, as often, blew your cruiſing frigates off the 
coaſts, and opened a paſſage for the American 
veſſels. . 5 

It was the practice of your cruiſers to remain ge- 
nerally at ſea; and when they wanted water or 
freſh proviſions, to ſail a ſmall diſtance up the bays, 
Here the loyal inhabitants Pres them in the 


night with every article which the country pro- 


duced, at the loweſt 2 During their ſtay the 
Rebel veſſels never dared to ſtir out of their har- 
bours. But, how much ſoever preventing the ſailing 
of their veſſels might diſtreſs the Rebels, it was un- 
profitable to your cruiſers. They, therefore, ſoon 
returned to ſea, and the rebel captains were always 
ready with their loaded veſſels to take the advan- 


tage of a gale of wind, and in general avoided the 


King's ſnips. However, a few, were taken going 
out, and ſome on their return. To avoid this, the 


veſſels belonging to the merchants of Philadelphia 


put into Little Egg Harbour, on the 7 11 coaſt; 
irginia into 


Sound. Here they diſcharged their cargoes of naval 
and military ſtores and merchandize. From Egg 


Harbour theſe effects were tranſported by land fifty 


miles to F img from Sinepuxent, Matcha- 

ungo, and Rock Inlet, over land to the Cheſapeak, | 
| irginiga, 
and the weſtern ſhore of Maryland, From the 
R & + Albemarle 
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Albemaris Sound, they paſſed up n. South: Ou and 


from thence by land to Suffolk on Nan ſemond river. 
Here they Fore again put into ſhallops, and tran- 
{ported to Ill parts of the Middle Colonies, + 
In the year-4777, the Middle Colonies did not 
furniſh ſalt fufficient for Waſhington's troops to 


eat with their meals, and much leſs to ſalt their 


Proviſions. By the open trade you permitted up 
the Albemarle Sound, the people of North Carolina 
were furniſhed with large quantities of ſalt; and 
that country abounding in hogs, Waſhington's 


Commiſſary laid up at Suffolk his magazines of ſalt 


promions. From hence through the month. of 
anſemeyd, and up the Cheſapeak, they were carried 
to the Head of Elk, and from thence in waggons to 
the Vaiity Forge, Aided by theſe ſupphes as 
army was ſaved from famine: and yet with all the 


benefit of them, he was often ſo much diſtreſſed 


as to be obliged. to reduce his men to half allowance. 


| The-craft in which they were 4ranſported.. being 


Fmall, the diſtance great, the roads extremely deep in 
the winter, and Waſhington's horſes for the. moſt 
part dead, they could ſcarcely be tranſported in ſuch 
quantities as were neceſſary to preſerve his army 
from being frequently in want. 
All theſe circumſtances were known to the Bri- 
tiſh General, and of courſe, we may preſume, to 


ide Britiſh Admiral} The method by which this 


while the Britiſh General lay at Philadelphia, and Waſhing- 


ton at the Valley- Forge, in a manner deſtitute of proviſious, the 
following intelligence was brought in by a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity from Virginia : that Waſhingtou had wrote to 
Patrick Henry, the Governor of Virginia, defiring him imme- - 
diately to employ Mr. Aylet, a former Commiſſary, who had 
been diſguſted, to purchaſe in Carolina, 'and the ſouthern parts 
of Virginia, what falt proviſions he could, at any price; that the 


army could not ſubſiſt without them. That Aylet was accord- 
ingly employed, and by his deputies was laying up large quan- 


tities; at Smithfield, by George Purdie, Thomas Pierce, and 
Thomas Smith: at Cabin-Point, in Surry-county, by Archibald 


_ Dunlap; and ſeveral other places. Theſe proviſions were ordered 


to be collected at Suffolk, on Nanſemond, from thence tran- 


Dn ſupply 


* 


ſupply might have been prevented was pointed 
out; nor would it have been attended with either 
difficulty or danger. A ſingle frigate ſtationed at 
the Tangier lands, and another at the mouth of 
Nanſemond, with two {mall armed veſſels, or ten- 
ders,"cruiſing up James River, would have totally 
obſtruſted the navigable part of the tranſportation. 
As to the carriage by land, the diſtance, which is 
four hundred miles, was ſo great, waggons and 
Horſes in that country ſo ſcarce, and the roads in 
the winter ſo impaſſable, that it was utterly im- 
practicable. And yet no frigates were ſent to the 
Tangier or Nanſemond, and by this negle& Waſhing- 
ton's army was benevolently ſaved from ruin. 

It was impoſſible for a man of your Lordſhip's 
penetration not to diſcover, that cruiſing at ſea, and 
taking by chance a Rebel veſſel, although it might 
help to mend your fortune, could not cut off either 
their naval or military ſtores, or ruin their com- 
merce, the only effectual means in your power of 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion, Had you after this diſ- 
covery changed your plan, and adopted others, 
which a ſmall ſhare of naval ſkill muſt have ſug- 
geſted; ſuch as ſeeking for, and deſtroying their 
veſſels in their ports, or blocking up the roads to 
and from their harbours, we might have found an 
apology for your firſt miſtake: but to perſevere in 
an error, during the ſpace of two years, when every 
week diſcovered its folly, is not to be juſtified. 
That their naval force and merchant-ſhips might 
have been deſtroyed with little difficulty or riſk, 


ſported in boats to the Head of Elk, and from thence in waggons 
to the VALLEY Foxcxz. That theſe places were all deſenceleſs, 
and acceſſible up James-river. That the proviſions might be 
 eafily deſtroyed by a few men, as ſeveral of the loyaliſts would 
aſſiſt in it. That there was no ſtanding militia in theſe parts. 
And further, that a frigate, and two or three ſmall armed boats, 
cruiſing. up James-river, and near the mouth of Nanſemond, 
would effectually prevent the water-tranſportation; and that the 
land- carriage was utterly impracticable in the winter OY: 


f 
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has been already ſhewn: we will next examine 
the practicability of effectually ſtopping up their 


harbours. | ' 
Every American harbour of the leaſt mercantile 


importance might have been ſo watched with a 


ſixth part of your force, as to have prevented the 
eſcape of a ſingle veſſel of conſequence. The other 
two ſixth parts, for more abundant caution, might 
have been employed in cruiſing off the coaſts; and 
the remaining three-ſixths been attendant on the 
army. Had you directed two of your frigates to 
remain conſtantly in the Delaware, the one at 
Bumbo Hook, and the other at Reedy Iſland ;* three 
in the Cheſapeak, one of them in Hampton Road, t 
anotherin Mockjack Bay, at the mouthof York Rzver ; 
and the third at the Tangier Iſlands, oppolite the 
mouth of Potomack t and by ſtationing one at Col- 
tifon's Iſland, in Albemarle Sound,h and another at 
the mouth of Egg Harbour, you muſt have entirely 
blocked up every port in the Colonies of New 7er- 


fey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the nor- 


* Theſe frigatss would have entirely obſtructed the navigation 
of the Delaware. WE Ra | 1 
A frigate at Hampton Road would have intercepted all veſ- 


ſels coming in or going out of Cheſapeak Bay. 


1 i $4 


+ A. frigate ſtationed at the Tangiers, with a tender cruiſing up 
and down the bay, would have prevented all communication 
between the Weſtern ſhore of the Cheſapeak, and the ports of 
Matchapungo, Rock Inlet, and Sinepuxent, on the Eaſtern ſea- 
coaſt, and all the inland navigation up and down that bay, and 
cut off thoſe ſupplies with which Waſhington's army was conti- 
nually furniſhed from North Carolina, and the Southern parts of 
Virgina: +: e e 

A very extenſive trade is carried on up this Sound. The 
merchauts of Maryland and Virginia ſend their country- produce 


don iu craft to Suffolk, on N from thence it is carried 


iu waggons to South Quay, above Chowan- ferry, where their veſ- 
ſels take it in, and proceed down Chowan River, and through 
the Sound to the Ocean? Their return-cargoes are brought back 
from South Quay in the ſame carriages.  Upwards of three hun- 
dred veſſels came up this Sound, and returned with their cargoes 
in the year 1777 to feed the rebellion, although a fingle frigate at 
Colliſon's Iſland, or Powell's Point, would have prevented it. 
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( 18 ) 
thern farts of North Carolina. And had you added 


to this plan, eight more veſſels to have watched, in 
like manner, the harbours of New England and South 
Carolina, the whole commerce of the revolted Co- 
lonies muſt have ceaſed, Their army and navy 
muſt have been ruined, from an utter impracticability 
of procuring ſor them the neceſſary proviſions, 
clothing and military ſtores, Their produce muſt 
have periſhed on their hands, The people them- 
. Telves would have been made. wiſe by their diſ- 
treſſes: and in ſpite of all your Brother's inaCtivity 
and miſconduR, the rebellion muſt have fallen un- 
der its own folly and imbecillity. | 
Thele ſentiments, my Lord, are not chimerical; 
they are truths evident to every ſkilful American 
mariner: and they will appear to be ſo to every 
European of judgment, who will examine the 
charts of the American coaſts. And were 1 to ap- 
peal to the experience of the uninfluenced mariners 
under your Lordſhip's command, they alſo muſt, 
pronounce them 46 thy For it is a well known fact, 
that while a ſingle frigate lay within the mouth of 
the Delaware or Chefſapeak, the Rebel veſſels did 
not attempt to paſs; the improbability of their eſ- 
cape effe&1ally prevented them from adventuring 
it, How much more ſo mult it have been, had 
your frigates been conſtantly ſtationed in their proper 
places! | 1 
1 My Lord, you know, or ought to have known, 
becauſe every ſenſible American could have told 
you, that from the Eaſtern Ports, and thoſe of 
Little and Great Egg Harbour, Sinepuxent, Matcha- 
pungo, Rock Inlet, and Albemarle Sound, the produce 
of all the Rebel Colonies were principally exported; 
'and that in return the Congreſs were perpetually 
receiving large ſupplies of naval and military ſtores, 
and all the foreign neceſſaries of life. By which 
means alone they were enabled to increaſe their 
navy, to furniſh and ſupport their army, and to keep 5 
the people, diſarmed as they were, from riſing in 
oppoſition to their tyrannical meaſures, {7 


Sas 
| You 


C 


SER... 


even from Egg Harbour, within twenty 
your head quarters. And when the Loyaliſts at 
New York, enraged at your inactivity, and the loſſes 
they daily ſuſtained, offered to deſtroy the Rebel 


3 


You know, my Lord, that no Colony raiſes all 
the materials neceſſary to build and fit out a ſhip, 
If the Northern have timber and tar, they want 
iron and hemp. If the Middle have iron and hemp, 


they have not pitch or tar; and if the Southern 
produce pitch and tar, they have not iron, None 


of thein have canvas for fails, nor a ſufficient quan- 


_ tity of hemp for manufacturing one half the cor- 


dage which their trade requires. Of alt, that re- 
quiſite of life, they had none ſave what was Pro | 
Js from their lately made ſalterns; and ſuch 

was its quality, that it would not preſerve their 


meat from putrefaction. Of rum, wine, ſugars, and 


molaſſes, they have none. Of clothing, they have 
not the materials to manufacture one tenth part of 
what is neceſſary to a comfortable exiſtence, Of 
cannon, they had little, nor have they been able to 
manufacture more. Their powder was bad; and 
they could not find artiſts ſufficient to furniſh them 
with muſquets to ſupply their army. From theſe 
circumſtances, their naval and land force, and the 
ſubſiſtence of the rebellion, depended on a conſtant 
trade with each other, and with foreign countries. 
Here the Americans were vulnerable, they were 
vincible. The deſign of war is to diſtreſs an enemy, 


and by that diſtreſs to reduce him to reaſon: and 


yet you neither deſtroyed their naval force in their 
orts, nor blocked it up in their harbours. You 
uffered them, almoſt at pleaſure, to traverſe the 
ocean, to ſeize the Britiſh veſſels in the European, 
and Heſt Indian ſeas, to capture the Britiſh tranſ- 
Ports in the very places where your veſlels ought 
to have been cruiſing, and even in the Delaware, 
within a few miles of your fleet. BLASTS 
You ſuffered the Rebel merchants: to carry a con- 
ſtant and extenſive trade from all their parts, and 
e 


agues of 


ſhips in that port, provided you would give them 
18 0 5 1 permiſſion, 


5 
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6 permiſſion, with a ſmall ſhare of your aſſiſtance; 
they were not obtained. In ſhort, my Lord, yo 
ſuffered the Rebels to import whatever was neceſſary 

to relieve their diſtreſs, and to ſupport that rebellion 
you were ſent to ſuppreſs. 

While you were thus employing the force under 
your command without energy or effect, there was 
ſomething yet more unaccountable in your conduct. 
Your influence was made uſe of to ſuppreſs the zeal 
and exertions of others in the ſervice of your coun- 
try. The facts are: the Rebels were continually 
fitting out privateers in almoſt all their ports. 

Theſe were conſtantly intercepting the Britiſh mer- 
chandize in the European as well as the American 
ſeas. In conſequence of this, in the month of 

April 1777, authority from the Admiralty was ſent 
over to the King's Governors ih America, to grant 
to his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects the like Prater" hang 
againſt the people in rebellion. Many of theſe 
Loyaliſts who had taken refuge under the protection 
of your Lordſhip and your Brother, and who had 
faved from the wrecks of their confiſcated eſtates a 
ſmall portion of them, were deſirous of aſſiſting/the 
Crown in ſuppreſſing the rebellion. Many of 
theſe applied to the Governors for thoſe commil- 
ſions, and many privateers would have been imme- 
diately fitted out, could they have been obtained. 
But through your influence and interference, thoſe 
commiſhons were refuſed, The zeal and proffered © ' 
ſervices of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in the 
Colonies were ſuppreſſed—the orders of your 
Sovereign through x Admiralty were ſuperſedec 
and the Rebel privateers permitted to com 
their piracies on the Britiſh merchandiſe wherever ; 
they could find it, and even to ſeize your own ſup= | 

' plies on the coaſt you were ſent to guard. Pi 


In vain, my Lord, will you attempt to vindicate 

a conduct ſo unjuſt and impolinc : unge in reſpect 

to injured and ſuffering individuals, and * | 
in relpeR to the object of your truſt and the welfare 
of your country. The reaſon, and the only reaſon | 
1 e aſſigned, 
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| ſervice would receive from the aid of theſe 


( 1 ) 
aſſigned, is an apprehenſion in your Lordſhip, that 
the privateers would take from the fleet under your 
command the feamen neceſſary to fight and navigate 
it. My Lord, you and your Brother had an 
abſolute command in the American ſeas, and 


within the Britiſh lines, - You had it in your 


power to iſſue out what orders, and to carry into 
execution what regulations you pleaſed, No pri- 
vateer could paſs out of any port in your poſſeſſion 
without your conſent, and none would have dared 
to diſobey your orders; or if they had, you might 
have ſeized every ſeaman belonging to your fleet ſo 
taken; and moreover, have made an example of 
the delinquent Captain, Nothing, therefore, was 
neceſlary to remove this objection, but a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the Captains of privateers from 
taking Britiſh ſeamen, — THIOL BIND 
However, my Lord, although you could not 
perceive the great advantage which his Mary's 
etters 
of mart, it was evident to others. Your immediate 


ſucceſſor took the proper meaſures to prevent the 


deſertion of the Britiſh ſeamen.” And your influence 
ceaſing with your reſignation, the ſame Governor,“ 
who had been prevented by it from obeying the 
orders of your Sovereign, no longer heſitated to 
grant commiſſions of mart, and to give every en- 
couragement to the laudable efforts of his loyal 
American ſubjeQs. Upwards of forty veſſels were 
immediately ready to receive their commiſſions; 
and many more were fitted out with the greateſt 
expedition, A proclamation was iſſued to encourage 
k well-affefted mariners to deſert the Rebel 


country, and the Rebel ſervice; and it had its 


effect; inſomuch that not leſs than 7000 men Were 


ſoon. employed in the letters of mart againſt the 


enemy. Very different was the conduct of theſe 
Loyaliſts, who wiſhed to ſerve their country as well 
as themſelves, from the practice of your cruiſers. 


They fought the enemy wherever he was to be 


Governor Tryon. 


found, 


A 


P 


* 


29 
found, They did not content themſelves with 
cruiling at ſea, and watching for the rich trading 
veſſels. The Rebel navy and privateers were 


equally objects of their proweſs and purſuit. They 
entered the rivers. and ſeized the rebel veſlels, 


armed, and unarmed, in their very ports. The 


made, and brought into New York, in the ſpace of 
a few months, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
captures, of the value bf two hundred and fiſty 
thouſand pounds Sterling: and really performed 
more effe tual ſervice,“ in diſtreſſing the enemy, 
and reducing the rebellion, in ſiæ months, than was 
done in two years by the immenſe force of your 
whole fleet, „ = | = 
One inſtance more among many of the ſame 
complexion with the laſt, deſerves to be related. 
While you were at Philadelphia, a plan was 
propoſed to you by a number of Loyaliſts, to deftroy 
tune Rebel force in their ports, Theſe loyaliſts were 
well ſkilled in naval affairs, were perfectly ac- 
quainted with every American harbour, and were 
men of tried ſpirit and gallantry, A number of 
gallies built at Philadelphia, and taken from the 
enemy, were unmanned, nor had you ſupernumerary 
mariners to navigate and fight them. | Theſe Gen- 
tlemen-offered-to.raiſe three hundred ſeamen, and 
with them to ſcour the Delaware of the force then 
intercepting the ſupplies of proviſions from the 
country, and even taking the clothing and provi- 
Hons ſent from Europe for the army and navy; and 


to deſtroy the trade and naval force at Egg Harbour, 
| * Since his Lordſhip's reſignation, the Rebel navy has been, in 


a great meaſure, deſtroyed by. the ſmall Britiſh force remaining 
in America, and the Privateer̃s ſent out from New Yark. Their 
navy, which conſiſted, at the time of his Lordſhip's departure, of 
thirty veſſels, is now reduced to eight. And the number of pri- 
vateęrs fitted out in New England, mounting to au hundred and 
upwards, is now leſs than forty. The prices of all foreign 
neceſſaries and articles of commerce are raiſed more than 200 
per cent. excluſive of the depreciation of their er And ſo 
great is the riſk of their trade, that no inſurance can 

in America. : : | 
1 and 


e procured 


„„ 
=. | and in the other ports along the coaſts, provided 


18 vou would give them the command of theſe uſeleſs 
0 = gallies, Of this e you yourſelf approved. 
7 8 were iſſued for raiſing the men. One 
1 of the gentlemen raiſed his number in leſs than a 
ey week, another nearly ſo, and all would have ſuc- 
oX deeded ina fortnight. But this rapid ſueceſs, in- 


ſtead of entouraging, ſeemed totally to ſubvert the 
deſign. Your. orders were ſuddenly withdrawn: 
the captains and mariners were diſmiſſed, The 
Rebel trade, as before, was continually carried on. 
Your ſupplies were ſeized, and nothing was at- 
tempted to prevent it, ; 

It will be difficult to find a reaſon to juſtify, a 
conduct ſo inconſiſtent with the ſervice you were 
ſent to perform. That aſſigned cannot anſwer the 
end. Several of the inferior officers of the navy, 
it ſeems, murmured at ſecing the captains of theſe 
gallies holding a commiſſion above them. This 
was the oftenſible reaſon, while many thought 
another was the true one, The officers did not 

| Wiſh to ſee others gaining the emoluments which 
muſt have been the reſult of theſe expeditions, 
My Lord, you knew that the Loyaliſts wiſhed not 
to command a ſingle officer in the navy. They 
had their own officers, and had no objection to be 
commanded themſelves. They- defired not any 
promotion in the r.avy. Their zeal and loyalty 
prompted them to ſerve their country for a time, 
under your direction; and when that ſervice was 

5 to retire to their private ſtations, They 

id not wiſh to break into the line of naval prefer- 
ment. The inferior officers of the navy had it not 


aining | in their power to raiſe the men, They were 
Their ſti 0 | : * h » fl 8 Np 

. ſtrangers in the port, and without influence; yet 
ure, o they would neither do the buſineſs themſel 
of 5. ey would neither do the buſineſs themſelves, nor ; 
edand | permit others to perform it. Your Lordſhip paid 
foreign a ſhameful reſpect to their murmurs, and ſacrificed 
an 72 this important ſervice to their 1 beer and in- 
5 8 3 terefted humours. Indeed, it is difficult to deter- 

i mine, whether in the navat or in the land ſervice 
and OT 
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genie diſcouragement was given to the tendered 
ervices of the faithful Americans: In 1555 the 
it of loyalty was ſuppreſſed, and would have been 
Aae i we it had not been fixed in a 
reliance on its Sovereign, which no policy or diffi- 
culties could ſhake, 
Your motives to this extraordinary conduct as 
yet reſt in ſpeculation, We are at a loſs to deter- 
mine to what cauſe to impute it. Some who are 
acquainted with the favourable ſentiments you en- 
tertained of the American reſiſtance, impute it to a 
tenderneſs towards your American brethren. 
Others, to a connection with Oppoſition, and a re- 
ſolution aſſumed before your departure to fruſtrate 
every meaſure of the preſent Adminiſtration, and 
thereby to bring them into diſgrace with your 
Sovereign and the nation. Others ſhrewdly ſuſpect, 
that «your poverty and not your will conſented,” 
They ſay, that it was obvious to all, and therefore 
it muſt have occurred to your LOT. that had 
you, on your arrival, deſtroyed the Rebel ſhips in 
their ports, or effectually blocked up their harbours, 
no valuable captures of tobacco or indigo could 
have fallen to the ſhare of the Britiſh Admiral, 
And there are others who fear, that all theſe formed 
one great aggregate of motives to your Lordſhip's 
conduct. | {He # 5 
I will not, my Lord, paſs any deciſive ſtrictures 
on your 0 at Rhode Ifland, You there met 
D'Eſtaing with a force which you muſt have 
thought more than neceſſary to defeat him, or you 
were not juſtifiable in detaching from your ſquadron 
the Nabob and Supply to the Weſt 9 nor in 
leaving the Leviathan at New York. Your fleet 
Was completely manned by many volunteer ſeamen, 
in high health and ſpirits, panting for action. Your 
enemy had been at ſea upwards of three months, 
Many of his mariners were dead, and many afflicted 
with a putrid diſtemper. On fight of your fleet, 
com elled by neceſſity, he boldly came out to give 
you battle. Your Lordſhip. ſipped your cables, and 
2835 Eb 3 en 31 
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* ran from your enemy. It. is ſaid, you were ma- 
nn uvring for a wind, intending to give him battle, 
| and that a ſtorm prevented it: this may be poſſible. 
15 However, your ſubſequent conduct does not appear 
7 clear of reprehenſion. The ſtorm drove both the 
fleets to the weſtward, Yours was ſoon collected 
at Sandy Hook: no ſhips were miſſing, The 
Apollo frigate of 32 guns was indeed diſabled, and 
the Ardent of 64 guns had loſt her mizen- top-maſt. 
But you were joined by the Monmouth of 64 guns, 
and had the Leviathan mounting 44 guns to ſupply 
. their places, Your enemy ſuffered much more, and 
was in e greatly reduced. The Languedoc of 
84 guns was diſmaſted, her rudder loſt, and the Ship 
rendered uſeleſs in battle. The Marſeilles of 74 guns 
was diſmaſted. The Cæſar of 74, which met with 
the Ifis of 50 guns, was beaten and diſabled, and 
would have been taken if two other veſſels of the 
French ſquadron had not come up ta her aſſiſtance, 
| . Theſedifabled veſſels, with a part only of D'Eſtaing's 
fleet, lay eight days within twenty leagues of your 
whole force. Of all this you had the beſt intelli- 
gence, Your Lordſhip's force was now greatly ſu- 
perior. But on this, as on every other occaſion, 
the ſame indolence and inaction marked your con- 
duct. You contented yourſelf with ſending the 
gallantWallace to watch the motions of the enemy. 
This officer followed them to Rhode Ifland, and 
brought you intelligence they were off that harbour, 
After his arrival you loitered two days before you 
failed in purſuit, By this unaccountable delay, 
you ſuffered your enemy to tow the Languedoc, 
without a ma or rudder, and his other diſabled 
ſhips, from the ſouthward of your ſtation into the 
port of Boſton. And conſidering their diſabled and 
diſtreſſed fituation, you calculated time with ſo 
much prefiſion, as to allow them only ſufficient 
few hours before your arrival off that 
Why, my Lord, did you not embrace this 
ty ſo favourahle, and ſo providentially put 
Sade ? You muſt have deſtroyed your 
| C enemy, 
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enemy, and prevented his ſubſequent exploits in 
the Weſt Indies, ſo miſchievous to your country. 
Dominica, St. Vincent's, and the Grenades would 
have yet remained the territories of Britain, and 
the Britiſh fleet ſuperior in the Britiſh ſeas to that 
of her united enemies. 
But why ſhould I dwell on theſe national mis for- 
tunes, ariſing from the indolence and miſconduct of 
your Lordſhip: and your Brother, when ſo many 
others remain to be told—others almoſt too great for 
deſcription. Britain is now. groaning under the 
immenſity of their weight, and yet their progreſs is 
not ſtopped ; one evil ever ſurpaſſing in magnitude 
the laſt, flows out of another in continual ſucceſ- 
ſion: nor is it poſſible for the wiſeſt of men to tell 
when or where they will end. Had you, my Lord, 
deſtroyed the Rebel force in their defenceleſs ports; 
had you ſtopped up their harbours, and cut off their 
foreign military ſtores; or had you, with one-ezghth 
paxt of your force, aſſaulted or only appeared on the 
New England coaſts, ready to affault them when 
General Burgoyne was attempting to paſsto Albany, 
the Rebel army would have Hud deſtitute of the 
means of war; their militia could not have been 
raiſed againſt him; you would have reſcued a Britiſh 
army from paſſing under the diſgraceful yoke of rebel- 
hon ; you would have ſaved that army, and with it 
the honour of your country, and laid a ſure founda- 
tion for the ſpeedy reduction of America, The 
minds of men, no longer blinded by intereſted miſ- 
- repreſentations, plainly perceive, that out of our 
_ misfortune at Saratoga, every ſubſequent public evil 
has naturally ariſen, It was that misfortune which 
roduced the alliance between France and America. 
t was that misfortune which drew D'Eſtaing to 
America, compelled the Britiſh cabinet to order the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, and to withdraw a part 
of the troops to the Weſt Indies; and it was that 
misfortune which has involved your unhappy 
country in a war with two powerful enemies, and 
in every foreign and domeſtic evil under which it 
now 
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now labours. For it is now univerſally agreed, 
that had your Lordſhip and your Brother faved the 
northern my, which you had abundant power to 
do, the rebellion, then in its infant ſtate, muſt have 


been ſuppreſſed; the war with France and Spain 
had not happened; and, what 1s yet of more mo- 


ment to the peace and ſafety of the empire, that fac- 


tion which is daily diſtracting the councils of ſtate, 
and wrenching aſunder the union of power which 
is neceſſary to its ſafety, would now hide its mon- 
ſtrous head in the dark cells of its own folly and 
treaſon, | 

While theſe ſtriftures are drawn from me by the 
powerful incentives of public juſtice and love of my 
country, unmixed with the leaſt perſonal malignity 


towards your Lordſhip, I cannot help lamentin 


the occaſion for them; and that your Lordſhip an 
your Brother ſhould have loſt ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of immortalizing your fame, Had you, 
without bloodſhed, reconciled the diſputes between 
two countries whole welfare and exiſtence depend 
on their union, or had you reduced the obſtinacy of 
rebellion to reaſon and obedience by your military 
{kill and valour, your Sovereign was ready to pour 
on your heads the choiceſt rewards of nobility ; 
your country to ſound your fame from pole to pole, 
with the trumpet of gratitude and . and 
future hiſtorians would never have ceaſed to record 
with rapture the glory of the Two Brothers, till 
time ſhould be no more. | 

Upon a careful examination, I am not conſcious. % 
of having overcharged theſe remarks: and I know, 
that there are many other facts of the ſame tendency 
which remain to be told; but the ſubject is too re- 
plete with diſtreſſes of my country, and too affectin 


to your Lordſhip's ſenſibility, for me to dwell on 
with pleaſure, I ſhall, therefore, take my leave, 


requeſting only, that if you cannot, after peruſal of 
theſe ſtrictures, think I am your Lordſhip's friend, 
you will believe me to be, what I truly am, | 


HRE FRIEND OF YOUR COUNTRY, 
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